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ABSTRACT 

Many questions acccmpany the recognition of different 
dialects, including questions concerning the origin of the speaker, 
the reasons why pe^iple speak the way they do, and which way of 
speaking is correct. Str<.rq feelings nay accompany the recognition of 
dialects, and assessments and classifications of people may be made 
based on how they speak. This booklet provides information that 
Addresses many of the recurrinq questions underlying the recognition 
of dialects, ranging from questions asked out of curiosity to' those 
asked as a basis for making an essential educational decision about a 
child's future. Some of the specific issues addressed are the 
following: (1) the origin of language differences and the main 
differences between dialects of ^»ii^lish: (2) language standards and 
especially "standard English" in relation to certain groups of 
children who have been termed "disadvantaged"; (3) the consequences 
of dialects in education and problems related to dealing with them; 
and (H) dialect differences and thC' broader community, including the 
question of eliminating differences* among patterns cf speech. A list 
of references is included. (Author/AHH) 
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Dialects and Educational Equity 



Language inevitably plays ri central role in education. It is used as a means of transmitting 
information and is an essential ingredient in the development and evaluation of particular 
educational skills, la addition, language is a vehicle of social identification as people react to 
one another based on the way they speak. The importance of language in education, coupled 
with its social significance, makes it a key factor in the struggle for educational equity. 

Over the past two decades, a great deal of research has been undertaken on language 
diversity in American English, particularly among the economically impoverished and 
ethnically and socially isolated members of our society -those groups who speak whav has 
been labeled **nonstandard English.** Research on these varieties has raised some fundamen- 
tal social and educational issues— matters that cannot be ignored h^ those vested with the 
responsibility of educating oil students. Dialects and Educational Equity attempts to ad* 
dress some of these issues on the basis of what is currently known about language variation. 

Our concern is the dissemination of information relevant to the needs of practitioners, and 
the format of this series is designed to highlight this orientation. Each booklet Is arranged in 
a question-answer format, with the questions representing the kinds of issues raised by prac- 
titioners in surveys, workshops, and discussion groups and the answers based on current 
research information addressing the concerns. The first two booklets, Diologue on 
Dialects and Exploring Dialects, address preliminary concerns about dialect differences 
while the booklets. Speech Pathology; and Dialect Differences. Reading and Dialect 
Differences, and Language Arts and Dialect Differences, address more specialized 
educational issues. At the end of each discussion in the booklets, certain other readings are 
suggested for those who may wish to pursue tnore information on a particular topic. 

Practitioners and researchers in the areas of specialization considered have guided the 
development of these inihllrations from th^* initial planning to the final products, in addition, 
staff consi^tants at the Onter for Applied Lingiiislics, Roger W. Shuy and Peter A. T.ddy, ad- 
vised on n>rtnv phcisi»s of the prolgrt. l-ance Potter, of our staff, researched many topics of 
relfvance. and Marlene 7ac:k attended to thi* fine details of typing the original booklets, 
f inallv, Diane Bnrtosh, of tht» Publications Prc.grani at the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
developed the layout and edited the final w nusrrlpt. Our appr*'cidtion is extended to these 
individuals, as well as the nianv anonvfnons prartifioncrs who oriqknally brought our atten- 
tif»n to the issues raised heir 
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Dialects 

yhe topic of dialects has received 
considt^rable attention recently- in 
newspapers, on televisioti, and in 
schools. It's not always clear. 
hc^Wev^^r. what Is meant by "dia 
leds.*' What does the term 
DIALECT refer to? 

Where do language differences 
come from? 

What are the tiialn difft'renccs be 
tween dialects of English? 

Language Standards 

Even though there are many 
dialects of English, isn't there just 
one way of speaking English that is 
generally recognized as correct'^ 

Are some dialects m»>re logical * 
than others? 
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Shouldn't we be realistic about 
how the student needs to speak 
and behave In order to succeed in 
life? Aren*t we doing more of a 
disservice If wc ignore the dif • 
ferences and pretend that they 
don't matter? 

Dialect Differences and th|^roader 
Context 

Is information about dialect dif- 
ferences useful ior people in areas 
^ outside education^ 

After all is said and done, we still 
have dialect differences, and they 
are associated with various social 
differences. WouWn't it be simpler 
if the dialect differences were just 
^ •veled, and everyone spoke the 
!,dme way'** At least then we could 
eliminate some of the prejudices 
associated with dialect differences, 
couldn't we? 
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Certain groups of children have 
been referrec to as "disadvan 
taged." Oftt'? . people talk about 
"cultdral disad 'antage" and also 
"linguistic dlsat vantage.** wliich 
would seem U) mean th^^t thest' 
children need help with their 
language If the dialects aren t les^; 
logical or simpliT. what's thr 
problem-' 

ihi» tnpir of STANimRl) 
tlNCil.iSH seiMiK to (|uiti» ton 
trr)Vi»rsiftl. esp(?cicillv Ui udiU tWioii 
but ii s f>fti-n !u)t rl<Mr what 
nuMn? bv the tenn What t\u* 
t'.-iiii stein dard English ref<T U^^ 

Dialect Differences and ^duration 

Whdt «ni' tht' (onsequ*'!UtN of 
(IIciKm ts 111 <\\U)U'^ f)o l|u»v 
[ioM» iinv pTfihK'rns ' 
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Preface 



Curiosity about dialects is incvi.dblc. We can't help but wonder about different pronuncia- 
tions of words or different word usage. As Ivy put it in Grapes of Wrath. **1 knowed you wasn't 
Oklahomy folks You talk queer kinda— That ain't no blame, you understan* " Many questions 
accompany our recognition of different dialects: Where is that persor) from? IVhy do people . 
speak the luay (hey do? Which is the correct luay f)f speakir^g? 

The significance of re*:bgnizing different dialects goes beyond simple curiosity. Along with the 
recognition of dialects may go strong feelings about the character of people. Educators 
sometimes make assessments and classifications based on how students speak; employers 
make placement and hiring decisions based on listening to how people talk The ramifications 
of dialect differences, then, are of no sq[iall consequence.' 

Because of the possible significance of dialect differences, it Is important to understand some 
of the basic issues that revolve around them This bi^oklet provides the kind of information that- 
addresses many of the recurring questions underlying the recognition of dialects The questions 
addres^^ed here represent those asked by people jn a range of contexts- from those asked out 
ot curiosity at a casual social gathering to those asked as a basis for making an essential educa 
tional decision ah-^ut a child's future 

We are indebtt to a number of specific people who commetited on a preliminary version of 
this booklet, as well as to those who first contributed lo the questions represented here. In par- 
ticui \r. Ralph Fasold (Georgetown University). Roger W Shuy (Center for Applied Linguistics), 
Bill Levine (H 'Ward County School System). Anne Moughon (Georgia State Department of 
^duration), anci Icssie Roderick (University o\ Marvland) made helpful recommendations on 
()ur earlier draft 
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DIALECTS 



The topic of dialects has i^ecelved considerable attintlon 
recently— In newspapers, on television, and In schools. It's 
not always clear, however, what Is m^nt by ''Dialects/' 
What does the term DIALECT refer to? 

The term "dialect" is actually used in several different way-. One is a technical 
meaning used by students of language and, within this group, there is general agree 
ment on what this term meiai. . 

In the technical meaning, dialect refers to any given variety of a language shared by 
a group of speakers. These varieties usually conespond to differences of other types 
between the groups, such as geographical location, social class, or age. People who 
•share important social and regional characteristics will typically speak quite similarly, 
and those who do not will often differ In their language as well The definition is not a 
rigorous one, but it carries an important implicettion. In this technical use of the term, 
the relative status of a dialect with respect to other dialects of the language (its "social 
position") is irrelevant. The term used this way is completely neutral— there is no 
evaluation implied, either positive or negative. 

For example, a difference between English dialects has been found in the use of 
anymore. Some dialects require that onymore be used only in negative sentences like 
Houses in this neighborhood arent cheap an\^more. In other dialects, it can also occur 
in positive sentences like Houses in this neighborhood are expensive an\jmore. This 
difference usually corresponds to regional characteristics. The important point here is 
that neither use is right or wrong although some dialects contain a restriction on 
anymore (only in negative sentences) that others do not have. According to the 
technical meaning of dialect, one pattern is not "better" than another 

A second significant consequence of the technical meaning of dialect is that you 
cannot speak a language without speakng a dialect of that language. Everyone is part 
of some group which can be' distinguished from other groups, and one of these group 
ings depend'^ on how you talk In other words, if you speak the Epgl'sh language, you 
necessaril\; speak some dialect of the English language 

How does the non-technical use of "dialect'' differ from the « 
technical meaning? 

ThtTc are several popular ways In whicli ttit* term dialect is used, each differing 
to some degree from the tt'chnical meaning. One of the most common uses of the 
term carries a negative ctMinotation. unlike the neiitrni. technioil meaning ^ Dialect" is 
sometimes use(i to reier to a particular social or q**oc^Taphical variety of Hnqlish whicti 
is not tlu> "standfud" one for t'xampU*. a rwitive rnidwesterner mi(jht say "That ptMson 
sptak^ <i dialect" tifter liearing ttie spt^ecti of a Black from the deep SotJth or a rural 
Appalacfiian White This ust» of ttif t<nrn ,ilso <issuri)es ttuit ^nlv certain groups of peo 
pie spi'ak a dialect Th*»se irnplirations t\Tc unaMrrfU^tcd sinh* everv^nie spt^ak^ sorru' 
varit'ty* or diak'ct of ttu'ir !fUiqUfU)<>. ruwl ^^]^\J (•Vcitn<itiori of r<'lfitiv<' rnt'rit is l>riM'd on 
sr)rlal. not linguiMit . qrounds 

The label is also sorru'tirru's us4»<| .is <i svnonvni of 'lfU)(]"fU^r ** [ or rxfunp!**. vou 
miqht lif'fir sonu*oru* stu; " I ficrr tve intuiv Afru rin (i'<ili'(ts" or ' ArniTU fUi Indtfirr. 
sp**ak a \iyr(]e nurnl^'r of diffrirnt diriU'Cts* In ri'dtwv. m distirution hrtwrcn sfp^ifritr 
lanyuagt's ccmi U* rniidr. rind this us<» of "dlriU'cr* usimIIv o( (urs ontv whiMi \\\e 
speaker is unfnniilifU witfi ttu' sitiiritjon <iml ^uwjl^^(|^•^ \n \\\(] \,\\U\''\ oiumt ( f>r ry,in» 
pie. sonx'onr tx'ho rrwikr ttu* .il^nvr stottMnrnts would proiwiMv not s,k' ' Ilirtr 

are rnariv di'il^N ts sp(»k<'n in [ urop(» " \\\ u'frmwi' »o ifu' diffrM^nt lrinqn'i<|r\ in 
Kufopr 
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Students of a language often object to the popular usage of "dialect** becau^ of 
this negative sense it carries and the different interpretations that are possible. 
Sometimes, terms like language varietv, language difference, or linguistic diversiti; are 
used to convey the technical sense ^ that misinterpretations from th^ different uses' of 
the term ^'dialect** can be avoided. 

What about the term ACCENT? Is there a special meaning ^ik that» 
too? 

When it comes to language differences, the term accent is usually used to refer to 
ho%y people )[)ronounce words. So. if a person pronounces car without the finals, as in 
ca/i. or ^eelc something like crick, someone might refer to this as characteristic erf a 
particular accent The reference to accent may include differences other than pronun- 
ciation, but the focus is usually on pronunciation. 

Several situations in which the term "accent" might occur can illustrate more 
clearly how it is used. These occurrcmces also give a basis for comparing what is 
meant by "accent** with the uses of "dialect^'* , 

(a) A Frerich waiter asks some diners what they would like to order His question 
is English, but the pronunciation ^unds as if hi were using French rather 
than English sounds. The patron might remark. 'That waiter has a very heavy 
accent." 

(b) S<>meoT)e who grew up in njjrtheastern New England visits Chicago. The na- 
tive Chicagoan might observe "That person has a real New England accent.*' 

(c) Someone originally from Chicago visits northeastern New England. The N(»w 
Englander might observe "That perMMi from'Chicaqo says some words with a 
real strong accent " 

The first siti ;jti(>n involves someyne who presumably learned English as a second 
Idngiiage and still shows influenct* from the native language This is the classic 
•"foreign accent" which might be more specifically latx'led as a "French accent." 
"Swedish accent." etc The o\her situations (b) an<l (c) contajn reference's to'dif 
f«*rence . within a language In this respect, "accent" Is closer to the term "dialecf" we 
just discussi'd Of course, it is more restricted in that "accent" refers primarily to pio 
rmnriation <ind theie are differences (ytUer than pronunciation among dialects 

The term "a^c»'nt" carries some implications like thosi» for the popular use of 
dialect, but they are typically less severe Althoifgh each variety ificiudes its owfi 
p«»culiar prf)Murtci<ition pattern of English, the assumption is ciften made that onlv 
"other people" have accents Thus the native ("hicagoan meeting someone from New 
England may think it is odIv th<» New Englander who spraks with an acoi*nt. while the 
fiative New Englander meeting the C^hicayoan may think that it is only the (-hicagoan 
who speaks with an accent In reality: of course. b)th of them "have an accent" )Ust as 
evervone spt-aks <i (lialed Althougii there are sometimes inHjdtiv** connotations 
assochiled with "havinq an a((ent/' theie tan hr |)i»sitive evaluations a** well I of m 
stance, nianv North Anu'tu ins holtl a "Brilish at ieiit ' in high i^jqaid 



So« differences between dialects can be found In the way things are 
pronounced. What other kinds of language differences are there? 

I>i«ili»t ts (»r lanqiia<}e vaoelu^s in<iv differ from eai h nthcr at silver al te\**ls m ,i<ldi 
li«>n t«» profuifu Mlion Our fairlv oKhmis differeaur is in vo<«ilMiliirv \U*m\ Iht- use (y\ 
• ti'irn like '<#»ifi \\\ sorru' r»'«^i<«t> ; Nru ^ n'}iiiri'.l to r^'ti'i v». In i!» »«tli»-t f»'«ji(Mi 
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called pop. soda pop, or simply soda is a bask vocabulary variation The retention of 
the tern I icebox by older generations where the younger generation may use 
refrigenttor also reflects this level of difference. « 

Dialects also vary from each other in the grammatical patterns of the language 
system— the way items combine to form sentences. For example different ways of 
forming an indirect question such as He asked cdyld he go lo the mgvies versus He 
asked if he could go to the rrovies or different negative patterns such as He didnt do 
anything versus He dfdnV dr. Nothing reflect basic grammatlcai alternatives. In some 
dialects, both alternatives are used; in others, only one is found 

The extent of variation in our language is not limited to the form of particular 
items It is also posslMe for varieties to differ in how particular forms are used in the 
context of speech interaction. Thus, a northerner and a southerner may both be 
familiar with the reject terms sir and rriaam but use them in varying situations. The 
different social rules governing respect and familiarity may be reflected in language 
rules for the use of these forms Such differences in langtiage use. r'ten related to 
social and cultural differences, are sometimes hard to pinpoint, but they can be highly 
sensitive areas of difference between groups 



Where do language differences come from? 

Language differences ultimately reflec* basic behavior differences between groups of 
people. There may be diverse reasons underlying differences in lilnguage. but they all 
lead to this basic principle. Given physical or social separation of one type or another, 
language differences can be expected to follow. Also, as language changes (and it \s 
always changing). Jifferences bt»tween groups emerge as they follow different paths 

In the United States, both physical and social facts are responsible for the variation 
in English. Many of the regional differences in American English can be traced to 
combinations of physical factors in the country s history and geography Some pat 
terns can be explained by I(K>l«ng at settlemerU history. v;hich reveals the patterns of 
the early setller^ The movemeni of \hv population, histoncally and currently, also ha< 
a b<*aring on the language of regions, since differences can be expected to co-ncide 
with the major dnfts of the pof>ulatK)r> Fir^lly. charactenstus of physical geoyraphy 
must be considered Natural h.iri rs such as nioiintatns and rivers have historically cut 
oii people from each i)th<'r creatinq a nattua) Imsis for (liff«*rence^ to emer<4e ami be 
maintained 

Many sum il fa( Idin are also ri'**ponsiMc f»)r n^drof the diversity in ways nf speak 
ing Class and status iirstinctM;ns fouru* i our sinietv are oft.^n reflected in language 
differences as w^l We would i <»rtantlv ixf^i!;(,t that the qreater thr scK rai distance 
twe»»n qroups. the greater thi* lanouai^e (iiffiferni's Thi-- pnnnf)li* <i<n' m ! "alwav^ «.v<»fk 
exactly hut it is a re<isonaWv uirjte leflertion of hovi lanquiiqi* <liffer«*nces lan h»» 
expec!i*(J torefle».t tnoup U'haviof (liffer«7ues 

When we fonsidt^r the «jrnrral pruuj >le that jliffririKi^^ lu fvir**n qroups <(>rrelat»* 
with lanqufiqe differt^rweN it si^'etn^ rea onai>le enouqh tn expnt that a hiuver frotn 
the deep South uill speak <i>fiMH iMAk' diff<»r*'ntlv from a Moftlu^tn orkiru^ clasv p* ! 
son «»r a White Appalai liuin frjrfTi»»r m ist^Liteti inounlatn area v^ill sprak diffeientlv 
from a Bla<i< <*a!ifornta husin»»'»s i \e« utiv** Nutue that \\w i h.jiai li»fiAJtion itu !itti»-^ 
histo;ual jeocjraphual stMi.il ar.?i ♦•thttu fatt'>f->. all i f vvhuh haM* fu et. pi« »rni!u*fH in 
distmqnish nq *\\n ips nf «»vlt\. nhjiil » hoUi. ai li «»tl)<T 'H ArtuTii .vt v»tii tv; Ih** ^.uv,^' 
^ * TittiMiK at«» itnporf^^nt m Mti h r it.imitnii uinqti,ii|t- ti:ff«»r»Min 



4 DIALECTS 

II we dimliia^ Mme of the todat 4ltffercii€«9 t»etw«eii group* of 
Aiiicricaii9» would it follow that longuase 4lff«r«iicc« would be 
«llmliiut«d? 

Based on the understandtng of how dtdU*cts came* about to begin with, we uouW 
certainty expect that language differences would be minimized if differenced between 
groups 6f Americans were mmimized To a certain extent, however, this question is 
purely academic Geographic dispersion is unavoidable, given a population of over 
200 million And. ^^hough we ceftainly strive to eliminate social inequalities, social 
and ethnic differences are a part of the history which makes up this country s heritage 
We can* safely predict that none of us will be here to witness the day when differences 
in AmerKan English no longer exist 

What are the main differences between dialects of English? 



[>alects vary at all the leve^* >f language difference discussed earlier Studies of 
various dialect groups indict that regional dialects tend to he distinguished by pro 
nunciation and v<Kahularv t ^tures. while sooal dialec'ts shr>w variation m these areas 
as well <«s m grammatical usage We ntight guess that someone* was from Massa 
chusett'f if they pronounced the word sp«*lled ideo with an r sound at the end iidear) 
and "dropped" the r on a word like car [cah) Many of thes4> pronunciation differ 
enc*'s concern ihe vowel s<>unds m words For instance. v)uthern regional dialects ^ 
often vary from others m the way they pronounce words ^ith vowel glides, like Une or 
nde PeoiJe jrom thesi* areai^ wf>uld most liki'ly somethir^g like lahn or rahd. ^ 
where people from. soy. northifrn areas would prcinountethem with the glide Other 
pronunciation variants involve jvwticular wor<ls r<>|lu'r fhan s<»ts of words Route for 
v)me people rhymes with IxhA. for others, with bout Tlu»s»» pronunciation differences , 
are typicdllv what is referrtut to as '•a<'<\'n! " as wv saw abov** Regional dialects alsr> 
differ in the words thi*v use to reff^r to certain thi^iqs (>i'(Hniding what part of the 
country you were m. for instance, vou would nr4*<l \n order a suhtt*arme ^ hoagte. or 
a gnrxfer to <jet a particular kind of san<lwu*h Wat«*r tni<^ht obtained through a 
fauivt. <i top. or a sfu*i<>t ihiKlren wouhl /aror'or resi'tnhU* oiu* of their parents fliest* 
allernative vot^jhularv iti^nis »«e r^adtlv notue^l autl oitmnented on vJien sf>eakers 
frtim <iif{erent re«iions rrie»*t 

* 

SiKial dialects not onlv show ViUiation in vo< *ihularv items und pt«>niin<iation 
fe«itures. thev also often h»>v** differetwH's lu .mMs of «|ranf^nar A tnernU^r of a po<>r 
rur<il farnanq c^>n>nHimtv nuqht s<iy You was rjqht mtd / done it while a nudclle < lass 
frffia* worker miqht us** V'ou fr Te rtifht an<l / dui it rnearunq tlu' same thing These 
vanatior.s atound the verb an* typwal of v>tn»* of the nu»t** frequetit yr/i^nmatKal dif 
feren< 4N {n'twi en duiU^' ts Thes*» .^ffi^r t the systems for relatirKj subj*t ts to verbs Ut* 
aqteenient p.itterns) *uitl for '< ho«^s!fif| form of the verh f<»r p,utu ul<u ti/nst' 

How manV different dlalectt of American Englit^ are there? 

Th»*fe is 'lo vvidelv tVjr»*«»d upofi «invu»*r to this qiiesti«in ev«*tt after derides of 
r»*M*ar<*h on dilf**fenM»s in Atn<»ri<*tn I nqlish We an talk as hav» th<* 
many drffer**'Kes \u tfu* s|>*»e< h patterns of differ»*nt ijr'Hips ««f peopU- but ^Uu tdifn| 
where on,4' dialer r en»N attd atroTh»*t ivoins an<l hou. mativ tlu»ri* are a diff»'f«'rit 
matt»»t l)iale'1s sniipk l*» tiot ♦t*trie m neat little s*»lf eofttaHH»d p.»« i'aq^'s. and inanv 
f4<tots of yarvuiq <ii^jt»'.*s.'tf miportanc** must \h* cofisider**'! 

Ifiete hav4- Ikvm .oftie attempts d*'Un«Mt«* tltaU'if qroups o-qi«#tt Sn)*f**tits 
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ci regionid dbit«cts generally t^cof^ise several major dialect areas in the U S and a 
number of sub-areas withm them Aithougih many cautions are gJven about the lines * 
of demarcation and the importance of different tmes.^the map erf dic^f (from 
Oiscot/ering Amerkran D^alecfs t>y Roger W Shuy) i$ representative of a fairly com 
mon pattern of dialect demarcation This map )u$t cpvf^ a regional distribution, ^ 
however WitNn anH aaoss areas, there ape sociat. ethnic, age. and sex considerations 
as well* which wiH o( course/cortlfplicate the picture immensely « 



Suggested HeadlngB 

Many introductory linguistics and socidingui sties texts discuss the concept of dialect 
from a linguistic perspective such as Joshua Fishman s Soaofmguistics In Discovefing 
American Didects. Roger Shuy discusses speci6caliy the regional dialects of our coun 
try. how they arose. ar«d hov they spread This provides a good introduction to ' 
dialects m a familiar context Ohapter Four of Walt Wolfram and Ralph Fasold s The 
Sludy of Soaat Oia/ects m American Englnh looks closely at the social factors 
underlying dialect ^differences For a collection of observations about different dialect 
features, the volume* edited by Juanita WiHtamson and Virginia Gktrke. A Vartous 
Longu<if|e. provides i good seU*f tK>n f xptomu^ Otah^rt^ the seamd b^>oklet tn this 
senes. also giyes a -.ummarv '*f fe<^tures that hav*' l>4»etj {*»tind m ^>**lh sonal an<l 
regir^nal dialects 
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Even thoogh there are many dialects of English^ Isn't there 
Just one way of speaking English that is generally, recog* ' 
nized as correct? 



Th*'r»» are nunwrous <ii<il<><ts withitJ fh«' f nqlisli iatiquiH^f* (lt> th»' las> •■>*'( tiou. w*? 
taik«><J «mlv ab*jut U S Knylish inirt<|inc jf w<» tru»<l to m<hu\t> {-icjland. AuMrdlw. »jtn{ 
<>\\\et <ouf»tri**s wh^Tt* Fnyltsh IS spf>kt'n ) How^^vfr. th«*r*' is no our corn»<t \A.t>v Ut 





^ . . . ^_ __ . 
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ianquAtie pMWtn> that «m* pft*t4»rt*»d <>v*«f oth«*fs mcordtnt} f<> schu^I norms Tfurse 
r)(«^n falhe<l dbt>ut <>s the 'VomHl" uvf of t.nqisUi hut th>s is ^tUiiHv #1 <U»r<*ii«n haM'd 
on social, not ?mguist;c <icrft>Vibiliiv 

'C.tmect'* IS it lUiU^rnvtil that w*» m»iki' tvf>u«tHv H«tM'<l on s«mu» <ihji»rliv4» M*?ntl m 
formaltiiti For ex<in>pU* >h«' ?«*suH ttf an .ul»Jit*t>n |)n>H«mi IfW 7 plu^ i h«is on«* <*<>r 
fi»ct solution iW) amf all othtfs arc inrom'tl (U ^> i»t€ ) to authmc'tr u,v. *an 
dssurPi* that ihotv u.iJI U» onv atul * niv onv <*ott**ct <>n«iu.vf'*Jo ^;umpaft' this u-iih 
!atf<)ti«K]%* UM5 hv n^usf loi>k !ut <) v: of <4n«*<tiv»' Idt ts «>qatnHt wht<h Uf*» mirjhl )U<i<y* 
wh*'th<*f s*>ftu'!hinq •»! iamjua^tt' ts i'ntt<*ct at if;rotft»<t 

OfU» M*t ol fatt< ivii mtqhf K» ahU* to <iepofui is out tibility t<' J«>cid*> uhat t<in 
and owm^t omnt as f!n<}ltsh So jor ^'xainpU* whvn hear 4 MMU»ma* iiki» r«h<fg wi}l 
atr^i v tomfptfow. a^* o^^»fw that is Fnqfivh atu} !ht»f4'fof4* in th*it sensi* rnr 
U'Ct ' On thr othif hai»d would know that Artivv utU (•>m<*fr<*u th^i* at //s 
arfwt^fi^tit <l<*fnuiri at4' bctth ' *ncoft<*f t ' as {-nqltsh si^ntfnfrs tn that m>tiv althotn^h th«? 
!att4»f w»*>t:M qu«)ltfv for anothtt ianquat^^* S>milafK vi-<Kifd iu<lqtr $H^ftat to hif a 
• conwt Utm of !.n<jhsfi hut fimhi^ would tu>t U» at<4*pt«*d hi *'a<fi case we M*^m tc) 
h#* uU'ntrfviny thit^qs tf>at sp€*ak»'ts »>f F.nqtish miqhf s#iv as ••pposi^d Uf t»v%»tvfhinij civ 
Tht<» js haM*d '^t^ <>Uf koowVdcjt* of th<* Ftvjlish lattqu%i({4' Ihts is nu* M*t <.*f of>|t^liv4' 
f«Kts vhw'h wi* sfutf*' a*^ sp»*i>kt»ts «>| frnqltsfi 

Wju n tt lonu*^ to 'Aavs of v>vt*»f} ff!iHi'|s that atv fw..t Nh^ifv^f h». aU sp«'ak<*fs*<d 
Fnqlivh thi' notiof- of i vn4*< t ' tn^'onu's quit** *^»ntfo\;»*tsiaJ *|hts t an (»a^ilv In* sfvn 
hv" asktfui <om«»on«* ah<iut N4»tit«'nf t's Hk«* / </ofj** :l it'r'*'u| of / ru'» t m»|h *i»^ |t*fs 
ck*a» that tlu'v at»» tw^tfi poss:hk» s«'ftt«^n<»'s #>i \ nqiish xhi o sonu»otu' s.H's a 
M*nt*»tM'f* i'k*' this w«* .«.Atil«in'l want to ilaini that Xtu*\ u»'j<»fi t \p 'akiftq f .f>«|Itsh In 
tins M*ns4- th<'fj th»'V4* af»* hoth V"n»»< ? f .njlish M'nt»»t».«'i tt» *<*oitast viith ti<*ti 
( nqhsh fft>vv4»vi*r tf V'»u a^k Koni*'».iu> ahout th**fn 4.h.itto»s at** that v,ou K h»»af that 
th**v atvt^ I qood *i «»»rT<'<t' f f»qlp.fi Ih*^ o^tM'fvatioti ts a ludqnu'M? w^H!ti* 
m*ss IS di'ti'tnuiu'd 1 1 » f M{»witv r«)tfu*r ftian *t<*< ut«ii s «it »n'i'?ist' u#iftfi iiwtt^ no 
omI ha>!^ jt! U»fms ot ? 't^HH l.w f.t* !♦ f' ♦ d* ?* !'** M:nq uh»*th4*f / Jul 't uronq f»i / i/om 
it iifor»i^ IS a U'ft»'f \v»\ t f ♦hat iuft.fniat. >i» It ^ f»».t liJ*4 ati aothnu'tn' proh{»*m . 

jihi*!*' fitflv 'au* att^v^i't : ftqhi U ■ M< t pM^.'hl*' Vu'U f* » id«' »ust #»fw ivav of 
s|v .,k»fiq frqlf sh a . fJ^- ^-at-.t m..v. I fu* • c{>^)^'k' ^tniv i?k«- i f#o#»4 if 

oftrn ti'fMii d »»• ri-»t.t?.»i.tr ' h*.:tnf»*^ lo .f 'sf ♦h^'n- 'A*t**. vtatjdafd •.♦•#N f /a 
tli»is*- •hat <»aifo»fti N v»:'*a) ff»ff»« f^r** • wfft»« t»i >»aM*d ^ jf?***ii*» 'tf t» 

» •1>ta^ ' rat*'*» r t*ra:? 1 »» ^- • ..m* o.,- 

Where do jud^menU of acc<»ptablilty in Un<|ua<|<* tome froni? 

lists'*'* .* f» / ^'i /.♦r. •tf 

t't |th-. at- !|t .« '.11 I . » * ?• = . ? M» t -;. ..ij. • I*. .1*-t» 

p!a< • i a • « • .w, • ^ • tt-. o . . 4 • . o . t tat. d *^ . ,1* 

.-a* M |i«'f 't : - . . - M ..♦ .jt»» -.•=;...;.. t-.a ; : , » 

*.'f -.J. ••a*'' 4 A - .». ♦ . 1*1 • * ♦ •» I i»» 4*..a . • 

■ tittit*-- fi- I-t." - t r .0 • . r ? ■ * p ■: ♦ t 

»»f »'i f a* • ••»■ * " ♦ i ; : ♦».•••.•».»*•>• a • * . ' } • ^» ■ t 

t?'.#t. If..!:;. .• » . • •. »». ♦ ••. • !♦ • * >• 'jM'. * *.. ! t- !♦> ' * 

tl'- a.'iaf r • ■ y • ? 'a* r .a ;4 • • -* . ■ 'V- i ** j « I , ♦ 

^ JT . * . r ♦ * ♦ '.t * \ V • •'5't :j a • * • : * r» » t 1 
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o; snr»«»tv Ai K c«»nsd«?tt?d "cortect" what it. ttot acc<»ptabk> vcnil he Mwd on as 

\te wme dllilectt more logical than others? 

No V%'rv off^ii we hvdf fhat ^ particular English dialect i& pr<>l*trvd tx>cau<;<> it is 
^ mote If pear* than 5<>iw othcn detect that ha* nonstandard ft:^utt>s The quality of 
being logical/* we assume, relates to being Me to exptess varfou^i logical concepts 
using the nwani; available in a dialect These Concepts include relationsiiips like nega 
tp>n ot condittondity 0 e if thm). as well as the process ci linkmg expressions in 
' sequence in a w called logical" manner The ideo that some directs are more logical 
than others results froi.i the influence oi l^oguage attitudes, like the concept of "cor 
rect" language Believing that standard forms of English are somehow inherently bet 
ter than others, many per>|rfe vtll go on to maintain that certain Unguistic structures 
are more logical than others more systematic, even more advantageous for co^iitlve 
deve)optn'»nt» There is no evidence however, to support the contention that any 
langucig*' varut^ will interfere \m\h the development of the ability to reason, or the 
abtll^* to ^Kpres^ k>gicai concepts All languages- an«} dialects of languages- 
adequately provide for the conceptu^i^atton and expr< si.on of k)gtcal propositions, 
but the particular manner of this expression may d fjer among language systems 

What abottt the use of double ne9aHve9? bfi*t that illonicat*^ 

fht' us** of HO calU J * double negativon.** «>r ;wo negative forms m a single 
<^ uUHM v H oft%*ti rtte<l as evidence tttat particular varn^fv is iltogu al Accorc* ng to 
thiv atqumeiit the tvvo negatives m a stniteniv like Thev can t go nou»here should 
canc4»} i»a«h otlun that the meaning shoul<l be a positive statement {Thep can go 
omt where} Sincf sentences like thi^ a«e usi»d with a negative int%'rpietatK)n. the 
cUtm IS nnnfe thiit the strmtur^^ is illtMjiral (According to thr. positi'^n. N^bodv can't 
*|o nowhiyr Wtiti lhrr*» ne»tai!V4'^ u*<nild have to be accepted as a r x}dtive sentence) 
Ht»u4»^»»f th*» naiuMi irH}w t languai)%' uM»rs is not identra! to formal math<>matlc 
U>i\i< wh»i«* tuo fut?.tt4ve*i do viold a postive N. ural UkiK allows both sentences. 
The\ i u#> i «i<> i)»T vu ht'ff wd The* < -^ t go nowhere to have a n<«gative intejrpreta 
tf.^M flrjutrdtfui <^^^ the CMnvenlifuu oi the particular diale< t Boih are expressions of 
itii* tiH^^cal » i»n^t itf ' i»tj.)fu)n th** sinqU* lU'gatod form is socially acceptable. tJie 
!<ouhiv fi^N^a! 'd h^tm is t>ot It ts inu»*4tstmg Uf note thai nuiltipk* ne<;atton has Iven an 
ai tepMNr vtfiMiiife lu Fnqhsh in th.' p.i^t du»m<^ th«* ( >Jd f mulish and Middle Fnqlish 
pv*- tis Ihf th.Mi'^^ ft. f tvi>nttq fiif » MMole lutjative in a M*Mten<e like Hiec 

. .j*-^ ./f u*Hfhtf:.j is a te^tt^ek te^iMi* iU'\ele.|»me!»t* l». the 1 ten< Mmjuat^e. the Um' 
Ml fv<i. n*-i.ctvi u.ffiiw \tu* pas) ?v the < titr.*n? M.ini'«iff t'.f m/.kii^ H-^jative 
t>»iet.ifi. « :M •»» t * VIA />o\ *| .i*«r{ f kt'««SA 



But mteni name dialects tlmpfer versions of others? 

■ V. ,\'h\'*-^ }>».H?4 , i l ,5 t.tn»^MiV|«* K-Utetj tf» 'ttie .in.^th**! |Mtt<T».e.! uav^ 
JjtM't' tiu'V4 |— lu»f«!s at** e^.VTutu.i ue t.in -^'e h»»x«. le.tiuiiU* atul fu^piex ttu 
f«^lUl^♦•^ oj ,iriv d .tlei.f Wt* Uk' < '>nip,ni^f!i of vai«ettes <»f «i lanf|a<v)e uill show e^<h 
futvini| are»v. ?«f i|reiUe' at>d le^Nor \MtnpleMtv m fe^iti«>?« to fh«* t»th,ts 

A fe?af«^i IS tlMi |U'Mpu» \\h»» tv titaletfs vvtth r»i»rj«.t.V'l.»» ! featitn^s 

.t>* s fu .t'tM| ..»npU»ie UMfM.n«4 th* wt,it»il.wd diaK*< t I his »s .i(s.» 'etjitii* ( onmuMi 
» MS* ♦^t .^.^ t,|v ♦••tt.nn fraliifes u*t leavin** <'!t the 
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endings of words," or ''not using compile s^nt<?nc<*s " The English speakers wlio are 
^id to **ledvc off tho endings of words** are really using a pronunciation rule that all 
English speakers use. AH speakers of English will in casual speech, sonnrtimes pro 
nounce a word like fast as /os*, "leaving off^* the final t as In fashreak If you listen 
carefully to the speech of those around you. you*ll probably notice this rule in use to 
varying di»grees. It's not sloppy speech at all, i^s just one of the pronunciation rules of 
English that happens moVeTA^in in casual speech. 

This rule of English Is used somewhat differently In certain dialects, and so It is 
ofttm noticed and commented on by speakers of other dialects. One diJference is tliat 
It is more often m getieral, so the higher frequency makes it noticeable Also, fast 
can be pmnornced fas' in a situation like fas' or slow, where th'^ absence of the t 
st)und notKvable because of the vowel at the beginning of the next word. The quail* 
ty ot 'U^^tving off endings of words** is really a case of a rule of English that Is used 
with innior. but noticeable, differences by different groups, but it is not restricted to 
arjv one group The pattertf of relationship between varieties can be oescrlbed ac- 
cording to thesi» differt»nces in the way the rule works, but it Is not at all a question of 
"simpknr versiotis ** ♦ 

Certain groups of children have been referred to as ^^dls* 
advantaged/* Oftent people talk ab jut ^^cultural disadvam 
* tage'* and ^iinguistfc disadvants^ge/* which would seem to 
mean that these children need help with their language. If 
tlie dialects aren4 less logical, or simpler, what^s the 
proMem? # 

The term **lingf istically disadvantaged** is a misnomer in the way it is typically used. 
As we have seen, no variety of a language is Inherently better that^ anoth<T: none Is 
less kigical or less complex than others. Therefore, no leakers have a di^dvantage 
in their ability to function as a result of the variety of the language that they acquire. 

The realitv of the social situation in this country cannot be denied, however. In 
many ways, culturally and linguistically different groups are at a disadvantage because 
of their less favored status within society. The social disadvantage Is a product of the 
fad that these groups are viewed as lacking In certain '^reas {the so called "cognitive** 
oi 'VnviroTimetital handicap**). Therefore, they must change in order to be accepted. 
Success in schcK)l, foi i xample. may depend on their bi{lng able to change their 
languayi» and cultural K^havior atul adapt t<» sch<K)l norms For the member of a 
mainstream group, no change or adaptation Is necessary In this st»nst», culturally dif 
ferent groups may hi' ( onsiden^l *\it a disadvantage" although they are not intrin^cal- 
ty **di«iadvantage<l " 



This vl^w seems very different from what most people have said* Is 
this now the senerally accepted po4dtloii about these *differeiit 
groups? 

Iliere ^ne tw<i ma|or vhools ot thotHjht on <juestions relating to tjroups that differ 
linquisticallv «nid c ulturahv frotu maitistream societv Brieflv. thev c on \h* referr* d t<^ as 
the iU*ftdt posttiot) and the tiiffeuntce poiitioti In terms of latigtiac^e. prop<>iu»nts 
ni the "<U»fi(it' i>osition Wieve that speaki'rs of dialects with nonstandard forms have 
Q handicap, not oiilv s<Hiallv, but cotjnitivelv. becauM* the dialeds are *'iflo<|Kal,** or 
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. sloppy, or possess various other negiitive qualities. Intelligence test scores and results 
of other standardized measures are often cited as evidence for this portion. (FVoblcms 
of bias in testing are typically not addressed.) Based on these test scores, recommen- 
dations are often made for remedial language training and other treatments. The con- 
cept of ^^compensatory education** evolved from this position, where education pro- 
grams were designed to fill in the gaps In language and other skills caused b^f the 
students' linguistic and environmental handicaps. According to this portion, then, 
speakers of nonmainstream dialects have a language deficit that can Impede their 
cognitive and social development. 

The other position, and the one advocated here, views various groups of 
speakers In terms of the differences In their language systems. Since no one system 
can be shown to be inherently better, there Is no reason to assume that using a par 
tfcular dial can be associated with having any kind of deftcit or advantage. The 
evidence f lom test scores and school performance that Is called on to support the 
need for remediation should be examined more closely. If you assume that a par- 
ticular dialect Is best. If you accept and encourage only that dialect during the educa- 
tion process and if you also test ability and achievement through the medium of that 
dialect, then it shoidd not be surprising that students who enter school already speak 
mg it tend to fare better than those who Use a different dialect. According to the **dlf- 
ference** ptosition. the equality and Inherent adequacy of the functioning dialects 
should be accepted, and an understanding of the attitudes and values of society 
toward the dialects and thefr fakers Is needed in order to deal with them The U.S. 
situation is in no way unique, by the way. The acceptance of a standard language 
accompanied by negativ^e attitudes toward the other language varieties is an 
unavoidable product of the intera^on of language and society. 

The topic of standard English seems to be quite controvert 
sial. especially in edu(;ation» but it's often not clear what Is 
meant by the term. What does the term STANDARD 
ENGLISH refer to? 

There i really no single diaU'ct of English that conresponds to a "standard" English, 
although the popular belief is that such a dialect exists in the speech of those who 
speak so called *'good** English. This belief is actuallv^lose \o the truth, since the 
speech of a certain group of people <loes define whcitf is considered standard in 
English However. \\w norms are not identical in all chmmunities. and there are two 
sets of norms that can be rerognlied the mformal standard and the formal standard. 

The norms of language usage that memhem of a community consider to he ac 
ceptable constitute tlie **informal stan<lar<Mfmerican English " This set of norms relates 
to the wav certain people actually speak antl allows variation between communities 
*Tormal standard English." on tiie otlunr hand. Includes the norms prescrlK*d m gram 
mar books and ftruis its reflection, if anvwh4>re. in the written language Eor example, 
the forma' standard dictates the* 1 4'rti>in ilistindions should hi> made in the um» of shalt 
and will that «>ne should avoid ending a M»ntence with a preposition. «ind so on 
Howi»ver. acceptable uvige doe** not ne<e>s<trilv conf«>rm to thcM* norms ai <i infoinial 
standard English ^-ould admit S4»ntences like fhev Ve tfw ones ^vm shauUi (iepptui ^m. 
with no stigma alt * hed. d<»siiiti* the final preposition In W\ an ulti^rant ** lik<* f/ieV 
are the ones <m ic/iorn com shouUI iiefyeful is juolv^blv K»s. ac re|>t/ihli> n» in«Miv< n 
^' istiMices lH»cauM> of lU fonnalitv 
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DoM anyone epnak ftondaf d Eikglitb? 

It is unlikely that anyone ^aks tt\e standard language, if the fonnat standard is 
used as a reference point. The formid standard is generally limited to the written 
language of cert^n people, so that it appears only in the noost fonnal style of the 
highly educated, and probably older, ntembers of society. The informal standard is 
spoken, however, by those whose lioiguage usage sets the giddeHnes for what is 
acceptable in each community. 

Two observations need to be made about the Informal standard. First, since all 
speakers control a range of styles, someone who is considered a standard Ens^ish 
speaker may use particular language patterns thelt are clearly nonstandard For exam* 
pie. in an appropriate situation, p standard speaker might use oin), or Fred and him 
went ... This would not indteate that the speaker had becomfe^a speaker of a 
nonstandard dialect of En^ish. Rather, it is a manifestation of a bade feature of 
language, the varial^lity of its forms. Second, there is no one standard English ac* 
cording to this set.of norms, but many different varieties that qualify as standard. For 
example a standard weaker from Maine and a standard ^aker from Tennessee 
would have quite different pronu.nci^k>n patterns, and probably certain other dif* i 
ferences as well. They would both be accepted as standard English speakers in thdr 
own communities, though, and in most others as well, despite the fact Xhei their **ac- 
cent** might be noticed outside their home region. Thus, there Is a range of language 
patterns, particularly in the area of pronunciation, that is acceptable according to the 
informal norms, Init there Is also a unified notion of what is not acceptable that con- 
stttutes part of the informal standard for American English, 
c* « 

Who decides which dialects ere standard and which are nmir 

standard? 

In every society there are people whose position or status makes their Judgments 
about language ♦use more powerful than those of other peoj^e. This group includes 
those who make deci^ons that can signlficatith affect the lives of others, including, for 
example, teachers and employers in our society These are the people who decide 
who will be hired or who will procuress in school their judgments about wheA is good 
and bad in language enter into their evaluations of people, giving those judgments / 
added weight These are also the people who are looked up to by members of th^ 
community, whose opinions aBnti^atterslike language would typically be respected. 
Their speech habits are admired anSs^rve as a model of acceptability. 

Standard Ameri* dr^ English, then. K a composite of the real spoketi language of 
this group i)f professionals, the educated middle class Since members of this group in 
Chicago might sound quite different from their counterparts in Charleston, we need to 
recognize the existence of a number of dialects of standard American English. This in* 
formal set of norms-is the one that u*<\\\y counts in terms of s'v^ial acceptance. It is im- 
portant, for this reason, to dtsc^riminate cart>fully between thont* artificial norms that ^ 
mak«» up the formal standard and the ittformal infltiential norms of social acceptability. 

Suggested Readtns^ 

For further information about the notion of stan<larcl Fmilish. M*e "Variations in 
Standatd Anu*rtcan Knglish" bv Raven McDavid wh ch di»strtb<»s <lifferefues Mween 
statulard English dMUrts Uith histoncallv and currently Als<i. anv hjstorv of f\nglish. 
such as Thomas Pyles* Oruiim ami Detwhpnwnt of the EmfUsh I atufuoiie. will give a 
O )otl view of how - tandarc^ f'.nglish has changed historicallv rh<- i^tiualitv of diaU>cts t*. 
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persuasively supported by WllBani Labov In **The Logic of Nonstandard Engfish,** 
where he also argues agirtnst the verbal deficit pqi^tlon. For niore extensive considera* 
tion of the ' difference'' and ""defklt*" portions. theS^Oection of papers edited by 
Frederick Williams entitled Language and Poverty can be consult^. 

DIALECT DIFFERENCES & EDUCATION 

What are the conaeqijieiicet of dialects in educatiofi? Do 
they poee any problems? 

Complex and controvert issues concerning dialects and education have been 
debited for quite a while, most intensely ^nce the late 1960s. Ekcause of the close 
relationship between minority and dialect groups, questions about the civil r^ts of the 
people irfuolved have also come up in this regard. One <^tral issue has been whether 
or not to require the use of a standard dialect in the course of education. Such a re- 
quirement is consider^ to be discriminatory by some* since it places an extra burden 
on cert«dn groups and may mean they udll not receive the same educatioml op* 
portunity as otUet groi4)s. An insisten^^on standard Eri^i^ forms may hinder the ac* 
quisltion of other educational skills and make it more diffknitt for these students to 
succeed in school Others argue that is is a respondbitity of the education system to 
teach a standard diaiect so that alt groups wilt have a better chance for equal op 
portunity in later life. For instance, a lack of facility with standard |t^gl%h may cause 
problems for Jthe ^dutt in obtaining employment Prospects for success in school and 
in later life. then, may be related to some of the attitudes society holds toward dif* 
ferent dialects. 

But doesn*t everybody have to learn to speak better Ensltoh In 
school? Why to it «o hard lor tome groitpt? 

There are aspects of schooling that deal with language skills, such as compositton, 
and in that sense everyone studies language. Students also may devebp a wider 
range of language styles in school. They may learn, for example, that ways of speak* 
ing used at home are not always appropriate for the classroom, v^en meeting people 
for tlu' first time. etc. They may also inaease the size of their vocabulary as they work 
throucjfi .content are<< as well as tanguage skill instruction. While this Is not actually a 
question of learning to speak "better" English, there Is certainly some development of 
language skills for educational and social purposes. 

The reason It Is "so hard'* for some gioups is that they don*t necessarily start 
from the same base that others do in terms of the language and social habits that 
have heen developed* In the home community. Before they can progress through a 
school curriculum in this area, members of the^ groups must often develop a facility 
with certain standard didect forms. Thus, these students have extra work to do simply 
because they don*t have the same background as others. 

Are there other ways In whlch dialect differences can affect educa> 
tlon? 

^Ye$. Dialect drfioret\ces between groups of <;tudent$ can affect the quality of 
fcntion received by the students in at least two ways. One area that has been wide 
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ly discussed Is the oossibility that a chlld*s dialect may interfere with the acquidtion of 
various dUlls (such as reading) and infonnation on which later sucxess might depend 
Wore subtle, and perhaps more aucial, are the sodd consequences of being a^fliem* 
ber of a diff^ent dialect group.. The attitudes of teachers, school personnel, md other 
students can Have a tremendous impact on the education process. Often, people who 
hear a nonstandard dialed make enroneous assumptions about the speaker^s intelli* 
^ce. When a teacher or other school official reacts in this way, the result can be 

serious. Studies have shown that there can be a self-fulfilling prophecy in teach- 
ers* t jliefs about their students* abilities. It is possible that, if a teacher underestinwites 
a child*s atrility because of dialect differences, perh<tps us <i result, the child will 
do less well in that class. In some cases, students are '*triK:ked'' with the so*called 
slower groups, or even placed in s(>eciei classes for the mentally handicapped because 
of thehr speech patterns. The child's self -concept may also be injured if negative ojrfn- 
ions are encountered frequently. So, matters of educational and social equity are 
related to dialect differences. ^ 



Ate all these proUeros caused by dialect alone? Theme seem to be 
other factors contrilnttliis to dlfflcidtles in tfie classroom beyond tlie 
* way some students speak* 

Ling^stic differences between groups are Just one factor in the larger context of 
cultural differences.. Members of society's various groups tend to share a set of linguis- 
tic an<i cultural characteristics. (Culture is used here in the sense of patterns o^ behav- 
ior shared by members of a social group.) Not only ways of speaking, but values, atti- 
tudes toWard education, concepttons'^of politeness, and virtually all sodally determined 
features can vary from one group to the next. Mainstream groups are considered to 
exhibit socially acceptable behavior, both linguistically and culturally. Nonmainstream 
group members tend to diverge to some extent from the norms qn both counts. 

The classroom consequences of cultural differences are very similar to those 
cau^d by linguistic differences. Cultural attitudes affect the interactions of students . 
with teachers and fellow students. There are numerous instances recorded where 
behaviors have been misinterpreted because of a cultural difference between teacher 
and student. For example. Native American children in the Southwest have been 
labeled as passive or nonverbal and have had their lev<*l of intelligence misjudged 
because they seem unresponsive In the classroom. According to the rules of their 
culture, however, they are behaving appropriately in that situation and a response or 
any real active participation would be impertinent or disrespectful. Others report in- 
stances of cultur^lashes in newly integrated classrooms. Black children sometimes 
get reprimanttro for "blurting out" an aiiswer before being called on. or humi^g and 
making other noises while working independently Although these actions may reflect 
cultural patterns that are accepted and expected in the community* the teacher may 
^ see them as disrespectfu^and di5ob<>dient Such cultur J differences, like linguistic dif- 
ferences, present complex issues for ctdssr<^om practice, at^d (^lure to recognta? them 
can lead tn educational Inetjully 



Shottldn^t we be realistic about how the student needs to 
^^^^alc and behave in order to succeed in life? Aren^t we do* 
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ins more off a dtooervlce Iff we igiiore the differences and 
prefend Hiat they don't matter?. 

Being redisQc about the sodal dtuatida in terms of being aware of the soda! factors 
at workt is importmt. Certidnty, goring the differences and pretencfing they don*t 
matter is not advisable. The sped^ course of action token In response to the dif* 
ferences^Hhough, deoends on the beliefs and goals of the indhddual teacher, the 
sdiool ancKthe comfhunity. There is really only orte recommendation that can b? 
made at a' general leveb Whatever dedsion is reached, the people involved should be 
aware of the facts of the language and cuttwe situation and should have enough in* 
foAoation to make .a chok:e and under^andits consequences. This indudes our own 
and others' attitudes toward different varieties of EngUsh. 



What are tome (rf tfie altefiiattvet? 

• 

There are three basic alternatives that can be identified, in terms of how a schod 
program can deal vAth dialect differences: (a) accommodate dl didect^ (b) require^' 
that a d&dect of st<mdatd EngH^ be kamed and used, or (c) identify a po^^n 
somewhere between (a) and (bl 

The first alternative, accommodating all dialects, is based on. the belief that all 
dialects are equal and no one should be penalized because of their acquired dialect. 
This could mean that a conscious effort wovid be .made to allow full use of a student's 
native dialed of English and it woukl form the base on which education could build. 
Special programs might be adopted and tested to les^n an^ interference from the 
native dialed in the acquisition of certain skills and information in the school setting. 

The other extreme position that can be taken is to insist that a dialect of standard 
English be acquired and used in the <rHool context. Support for this positton comes 
from the belief that such a variety is needed for success in later life FoUowing this 
philosophy, spedal programs m^ht be allowed to teach forms of standard English^ but 
other programs would not need to be changed. The native dialed may be accepted 
out^de school contexts or discoura^ entirely (although presumably someone who is 
familiar with the sodal fadors in the ^uation would not advocate the latter course). If 
standard English is required, but the native flialed is also accepted, then the goal 
being worked toward can be termed *1>idialectallsm" (like **bilingu^J'*). refdrring to near 
equal facility with two dialeds of English. 

The third, alternative fattS between these two extremes, and is undoubtedly the 
diredion most often followed. The native dialed is accepted for certain uses and a 
dialed of <;tdnddrd Ert^lish is encouraged or demanded for other uses. For example, in 
lerms of mastering certain skills in school, a plan like the folbwing might be devloped. 
In recognition of the fad that most written lan^age that will be encountered in life 
will be a standar^^variety. a student will be expeded to develop the capalMttty to read 
and write a standard English dialed. A student would not be required to eliminate the 
native dialed in speaking, but efforts would be made to work towar 1 competence in 
dealing with the standard written forms of the language, both in rea<)ing them and in 
prcxludng them in writing. In this way, the two (or more) dialeds wc uld be used by 
the student for different purposes, much in the same way thai peopie use different 
styles of speaking for different ^tuations. This is Just one example of the type of com- 
^""^mise that can be reached between the first two positions. 
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Other booldet$ In thte series treat ^;>edlic areas of educational concern: Speech 
Pathohgif and tHdett Differences, Reading and Diciect (Mfferernxs. language Arts 
and Dialect Differences, They should be refenred to for nH>re exten^ve discussion of 
issues in each area. The consequences of teacher attttudes on students* performance 
are documented by R. Rosenthal afid Lenore Jacobson in Pygmdlon in the 
Classroom This **py3ntaHon effect/* spedHcally in terms of language attitudes, is in* 
vestiM^ed by Frederick Williams et al in their report dn *:Ethnic Stereotyping and 
Judgments of Children*s Speech.** For further details on this phenomenon, these 
wwks should be consulted. Finally* the collection of iHlicIes in A Pturdlistic Nction, 

• edited by Margaret A. Lourie and* Nancy Faires Con Win, indudes a number of 
ititeresHng papers that deal with linguisHc and cukural differences and education 
Jssues. Many of the topics introduced in tbis section are discussed by the various 

« authors included in this volume. 
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Is intormation about dialect differences useful for peofile 
in areas outside education? 

I 

The issues arising over dialect differences in education are actually just a reflection 
of these issues In the broader social context. There dxe many different practical c<fnse^ 
quences of dialect differences, but the most perva^ve issue is related to attitudes 
about language. A number of research studies focusing on language attitudes show 
that speakers of nonstandard dialects are generally hdd in low esteem. Furthermore, 
this low esteem is typically extended to other personal attributes, including morality, 
bitegrity. and intelligence. In other words, attitudes about language trigger a whole set 
of ^ti>reo*ypes and prejudices based on underlying sodal and ethnic differe.lces. Since 
people readily recognize social and ethnic differences in language, it is auciaf to pro- 
* mote accurate knowledge about the nature of dialect differences ill all segments of our 
society. 

One of the Interesting aspects of recent studies of language attitudes is the young 
age at which ^uch attitudes may be acquired hi fact, one study showed that children 
as young as three to five years of age were quite accurate in recogniang differences in 
language and made associations with other types of behavior oti ihe basis of language 
differences. These findings are in line with research findings about the socialization <rf 
* prejudice, which takes place very early in life and manifests its<>lf in many different 
details of behavior. 

Regardless €>f what linguists say« don't people have a right to have 
an opinion about wh«it Is good and bad English? After all, there are « 
standards for good and bad manners, and people don't view them In 
terms of prejudice. Why can't good English be considered the same 
w^y? % 

No one can really aryue with a p**rH(>t/«; preference for otv di«i^i»(1 over anothcn. 
^"••d siH'h prt»f^»re!uvs <lo \u>i in thems^^lvf s cic^ate prohltnns I iu» proWetns eu\^> {loin 4 
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, the tnterpr«!tatton of the significance of dialect differences. If the preference of one 
dialect is accompanied by an understanding that this choice does not imply inherent 
tndividu2d or social su]>eriority. iind that dialect differences are unrelatedV matters of 
mprdity and intelligence, then no argum<»nt can be made with such a choice. What 
linguists object to is the unwarranted jntitpretation of differences in terms of ntjatlve 
stereotypes and prejudices. 

Judgments concerning language preference are similar to judgments about other * 
, kinds of preferred manners* but thtey are dso different in some Important way$^ A fork 
may be preferred to a ^oon in eating peas, just as ti^e form isn't may be preferred 
over ofnV, but in the former case, no one would argue th^ Ihere is greater nutrittonal ^ s; 
value, or even that it is more effkient. to eat peas with a ffrk. Iq the cafe of langume, • ' 
however^ traditional values about language usage often Involve judgments about ade- 
quacy and efficiency in communication; they are not limited to simple preferences. In 
a sense, this is akin to saying that there is gfealter nutrition^ value in eating peas with 
a IFork. 

» • 

Ungiiitts •eem to give the Impresrton that anything people eay ia * 
okay. Is tfila really txuf? 

There are several dimen^ons to the question of "being okay." from a linguistic 
viewpoint, that need to be clarified. Linguists typically maintain that all dialects have 
rules which govern, the patterns of speech, and. as long as people follow the rules of, 
their dialect, they are "talking ofciy." From <| technical linguistic perspectfve. then, ac 
ceptable speech is defined as that which follows the lit^uistic idles of the dialect 

To say that something is litiguistically okay does not necessarily mean that it is 
socially .icceptaWe. A form like We a?os here might be governed by a linguistic rule in ' . 
a particular dialect, but it Is not preferred as a standard English form. Linguists are 
aware of this fact and often have their own social preferences about speech. But the 
social preference is clearly distinguished from a linguistic assessment of acceptability 
made in terms of language rules 

The dimen^ons of linguistic and social aKrceptdbility also relate to how the label 
••ungrammaiicar' is us^d As htiguists us*^ \he term it is reserved for those cases in 
which structures do not follow the rules of a particular dialect So, the sentence We 
was here wouUl be consi<lered grammatical in this dc^finitton since it follows the ruk^s 
of a particular dialect, even if it does not follow the rules of the standard varu»tv A 
sentence such as / iyintght a hat veHou» would he con.sidered tmgrammatical. 
however, smci' it < oes not folhw tlu* rules in any particular dialect of Knghsh This 
technical definitiot: j>f qranm»atkal <in<l uti«jr«irnm«itKal structures should Iv tiistm 
guished from the {>opul<}r use of tlie t*»rms in*v» iu(h unqranunatUal usually ref^ns to 
s«>cially unacceptable sentences. su< h as We t* us here I rom tlu* standpoint of descnb ' 
ing tanquage. it *^>ems essi/ntial to s<'p«\tati» linquistic an<i social <K*< ept«thifitv 

The impressM^n eiUmt the "linqnistit position * witii respect to what is Yk^iv * in 
latiguage use is true m the te< iinica! M»ns%» of "ok«»y**. that is. fonns are fM cept«ibK* ««id 
gr«-mmatic^l as lony as th«*v {<A\n\s the n-qulat rules of a [>atti< iilaf <Me< t .M ^.vevet 
in luosi cases, this ohs«nvalion is rn«i(le witliout dMitiquishiny Ivtween linqtiistu atul 
scMial «K C€»puihihtv ^ • 

9 * • 

After all Is 8al<| and done^ we still have diaject differences, 
and they are associated with various s€N:lal differences. 
Wouldn't It be simpler if the dialect differences were Just 
hoveled* and everyone spoke the same way? At least thei 
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w« could eHmtnate •ome of tli« |nr«|ttdl^os aModated with 
dlaliN^^t dtfff«r«iica«» ^ti!dn*t w«? ' . 

♦ 

Dialect differ«noe4 are a (act of life in our diverse society. As lonp as there tfe . 
socially aiid regionally differentiated groups, these differences wilt hi. maintirfned. So 
any expectation that dialect differences might be eliminated is unrealistic giv^ the * 
facts of sodd structure. Furthermore, the expectation of uniformity is contraiy to the 
varied traditions which have contributed this country's make-\jp. The pos^{|tty of 
leveling of dialect differences wouk| also depend on a /lesire on Jlhe part of^aHeHt 
of different dialects for this to take ptaee. A^ it turns out,' this Is certainty not tfW case'. 
Despite the high esteem associated witfr-slandard, English on a sUperfida} level. |)tere 
f is research supporting the conclusion that dialect' diHerences are viewed pwiii^y. on 
a deeper tev^^l. For example^ positive values of fottKrightnessr. physicsdl prowess* (i*.- 
"toughness**) and ethnic and socid' identity may be tied up with different nonstandacd 
dialocts. 

What-abottt the 9/tttt of niMt m«di« on dtolccto? Don't Umm roaUy 
have • lovolliig cffoct on thorn, to that th«y reduco tbo dilfotoncoa 
bo twf on tho variottat? 

♦ 

The * feet of the mass me<hd on italed differences is difficult to <!etermlne. For 
the* most j drt» however* individuals ore not f^one to use "ntedto tanguage/* such as 
that of national newscasters or Jdtirn^ists, as a model for their own speech. They may 
recognize it as different* but not < a model to emulate. This is partl^ due to the fact 
that they are not in direct social contact with the writers for thei»rint media and the 
speakers in the broadcast nedia (radio and television) There is little point in adjusting 
your ^eech to match that of a television newscaster if theyjj^iflnever know you did 
it. This lack of dhect scKlal cf>ntact makes thp mass media'mucKlMs influentUd than . 
other peer gioup members that an individual speaker interacts with frequently. 

Ther<' are also aspects of media lanijud^e usage which may actually r^nforce the 
usefulness of didect differences. Some personalities n»ay project a regional and/or 
ethnic dialect av a positive attribute through the media When they appear br are 
repotted on In print or in the broadcast media, the dialect they use receives favorable 
attention At J. on a local level the use of regiond and ethnic dialects may be directlv 
programmed to appeal to a locil popul^lon Local rddi<» 'soul sta'^ons" are an exam 
pk? of this programming So. th J dfecf of th^ metJia with respect to diak>ct differences 
is certatnly not uniform \ 

Havm't •OHM off the major dlnlectt teveled to •omo ojitont In tho 
IMtt gonorotton? Don^t poopio In Amorico actually talk moro alike 
mm tfian they dkl^ eaya SIKyeara aQO? 

The examination of dialect differences across different generations does show 
some k?veling between dialerts 01d*>r representatives of 'Itfferent social, regional^ and 
ethnic varieties tend to differ nK*re iit their sj eech than tl e younger generation The 
exact cause of this is h.ird to determine, althoi^h inae<i'>ed education, greater 
accessibility to regionally isolated are is. and expanded occupational op|)ortunttie«^ 
have all played some role It is probably a combination of fac ttirs rather th<in one 
primary reason which acrountj; for this kveting • 

While some dialect differences have lessened, his should not tx* i/tken to nu^an 
that we can preclict th<» extinction of English dialects Tliere is evt rv reason to heliew 
^tltat <lifferent dtalect^ will cont luie to hi* maintameil In the lotH} run. i\ws4i differinices 
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m0 a tittHft« to the various tradWons and heritages which have con^Aned to nudce up 
the diakcts of English. 



^ Althotigh the Kteralure base dealing vvlth,diatects in other contends is much le» ex- 
tensive than that for educatloni4 topics, there are some^references that would provide 
ii^nesting reading. The question of language attitudes is considered from a number of 
rperspectives in the volume edited by Roger ^uy and Ralph Fasdd entttled Language 
Altrttides: Cunent Trends and Prospects, The consequet ces d these attitudes are 
addr<M»ed dkectly by kufi. Han yxk in ^Identity, Equality and Standard UuDguage*" 
where he (prgues th«l no one shodd be den)iKl4ull p«llc^ation in educMion or access 
to employn«ent as a result of their lingi^te background. The eaily age at >vhich 
langua^()(httttudes are acquired is revealed in the research by MarH)^ (tosenthal 
reported on in The Ma^ Boxes: Chikben and ^ock English. Flnaliy, for anyone in* 
terested in a more In ctepth discussion of a articular dialect, 4.L. IMtard*s Bfcicit 
English is a very readaUe treatment of both tne educational and social ramiftcations of 
spealUng Black English. 
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